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4,. Removal from place to place by means of wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyfter’d figk. . Shakeffeare’s Macbeth, 

The fowls fball take their flight away together. 2 Ejd. v. 6. 

Fowls, by Winter forc’d, forfake the floods. 

And wing their hafty flight to happier lands. Dryden^s Mn: 

5. A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Slxikefp. Hatnkt, 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds; and this 
they took from their anceftors of the mountains, who were 
■ invited unto it by the infinite flights of birds that came up to 
the high grounds. Bacon’s Neiv Jilatitis. 

I cad at will, doubt not. 

Command a table in this wildernefs ; 

And call fwift flights of angels miniftrant, 

Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

6. The birds produced in the fame feafon : as, the harveft flight 
of pigeons. 

7. A volley ; a fliower; as much fliot as is difcharged at once. 

At the firft flight of arrows fent. 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left handj 
pricked me like fo many needles; and befides they fhot ano¬ 
therinto the air, as we do bombs. Gulliver’s Travels. ' 

8. The fpace paft by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Dfnham, 

He {hewed all the ftretch of fancy at once; and if he has 
failed in fome of his flights, it was but becaufe he attempted 
every thing. Pope s Preface to the lhad. 

Strange graces ftill, and ftranger/Zg^/i file had; _ _ 

Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope, Epiflle 11. 

Truft me, dear! good humour can prevail. 

When airs and flights, and fereams and fcolding fail. Pope. 
ID. Excurfion on the wing. 

If there were any certain height where flights of ambi¬ 
tion end, one might imagine that the intereft of France were 
but to conferve its prefent greatnefs. _ ^ Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but the highell 
flight of folly, to deride thefe things. Tillotfon, Sermon 2. 

II. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I {hot his fellow of the felf-fame flight _ 

The felf-fame way. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Fli'ghtv. adj. \fcom flight.'] 

1. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’ft my dread exploits; 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2 . Wild; full of imagination. 

Fli'msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
fufpea it to have crept into our language from the cant of 
manufaflurers.] 

1. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of texture. 

2, Mean ; fpiritlefs; without force. ^ . 7 .. 

Proud of a vaft extent of fihnfy^ lines. Pope^ Eptjile ii. 
To Flinch, v. n, [corrupted from^/«^. Skinnerl] 

1. To flirink from any fufFering or undertaking; to withdraw 
from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed upon im¬ 
mortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other; nor did they fiinch from duty, for fear of 
martyrdom. South s Sermons* 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may be accuf- 
tomed to bear very rough ufage without Jlmching or com¬ 
plaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 
with my friendfhip, fliould Jihich at laft, and pretend that he 
can difburfe no more money. Jrbuthnofs Hiftory of John Bull. 

2 . In Shakefpeare it fignlfies to fail. 

If 1 break tirne, or fiinch in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakefpeare* 

Fli'ncher. n.f [from the verb.] He who {brinks or fails in 
any matter. 

To FLING, preter. flung ; part, fiung or fiong. v. a. . [ from 
Latin, Skinner: according to others irom fifing fo to 
fling is to fei fiying."] 

I. To call from the hand; to throw. 

The rcidiXxons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs 

Upon him. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as flie fitngs^ 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. Dryden. 
2; To dart *, to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that He6tor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand fhips, like Jove, his lightning Denham. 

3. To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours flings.^ 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. Pope, 

4. To drive by violence. 
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A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with fuch a violence as \.o fiing them among tiie 
higheft clouds. , Burnef s Theory of the Earth'. 

5, Il'o move forcibly: , , 

The knight feeing his habltatlbn reduced to fo fmall corn- 
pafs, ordered all the apartments to he fiung open. Jddif Spe^. 

6. To ejeeft ; to difmifs. 

Cromwell, I charge theefiing away ambition ; 

By that fin fell the angels. Shakefieards He?iry VllL 

7o To cafl reproach. 

I know thy gen’rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it; .. 

It ftrait takes fire. 'j^ddifotPs Cate. 

8. To force into another condition, properly into a worfe. 
Squalid fortunb, into bafenefs/^;?^, 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spe??fer. 

g. To Fling down. Todemolifh; to ruin. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome of thole which were before fland- 

IVoedward’s Natural Hifiory^ 

10. To Fling To baffle in the chace ; to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
fiung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. Addifons Spectator. 
To Fling, v. n. 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. 

The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and/m^, and wince; 

As if h’ had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras.^ p. i. cant. i. 
Their confciences are, galled by it, and tljis makes them 
wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. Tillotfoiis Sermons. 

2. Fling out. To grow unruly or outrageous: from the 
adl of any angry horfe that throws oUt his legs. 

Duncan’s horfes. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, fiung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakefpeare^s Macbeth. 

Fling, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A throw; a caft. 

2. A gibe ; a fneer; a contemptuous remark. 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, 

But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king. 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to (how their vices odious. 

Fli'nger. n.f. [from the verb.] . 

1. He who throws. 

2, He who jeers. 

FLINT, n.f. [phnr, Saxon.] 

1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of cryftal dehafed, of a 

blackifh grey, of one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally invefted with a whitifh cruft. It is fome- 
times fmooth and equal, more frequently rough ; its fize is 
various. It is well known to ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufe- 
ful in glafTmaking. LTH 

Searching the window for a flinty I found 
This paper. . Shakefpeare’s Julius Ceejau 

Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 

A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleavelani. 

There is the fame force and the fame refrefhing virtue in 
fire kindled by a fpark from a flinty as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fun. South’s Sermons. 

Take this, and lay your flint edg’d weapon by. Dryden. 
I’ll fetch quick fuel from the neighboring wood, 

And ftrike the fparkling^/w/, and drefs the food. Prior. 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 

Your tears, a heart of flint 

Might tender make. SpenjcTo 

Throw my heart 

Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault. Sh. Ant. andCleop* 
FlFnty. adj. [fromflint.~\ 

1. Made of flint; ftrong. 

Tyrant cuftom 

Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. . Shakefp. Othelo* 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden* 

2. Full of ftones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them 
on heaps, is no good hufbandry. Bacotis Natural 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; inexorable. 

I did him a defired office. 

Dear almoft' as his life ; which gratitude, 

Through Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 

And anfwer thanks. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends we • 

Flipp. n.f. [A cant word.] A liquor much ufed in flups? rnz ^ 
by mixing beer with fpirits and fugar. , 

The tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagafcar, wi 
fome drunken funburnt whore, over a can of flip* 
Flippa^nt. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably 
rived from flip-flap .1 

I, Nimble? 


Addifon. 

Swift* 
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i'. Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of the a<£i: of Ij^eech, 

An excellent anatomift promifed to difTeft a woman’s tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain juic«, 
which render it fo wonderfully voluble ox flippant, Jddifon. 

2. Pert; talkative. 

Away with flifpant epilogues. 2 aomjon. 

Flippantly, adv. [from the adjeftive.j In a flowing prating 
way. 

To FLIRT, v.a. [5m«^r thinks it formed from the-found.] 

1. To throw any thing with a quick elaftick motion. 

Dick the fcavenger 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face, Swifl. 

2. To move with quicknefs. 

Permit fome happier man 

To kifs your hand, or flirt yoxxr D'orfet* 

To Flirt, v.n. 

1. To jeer ; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be unfteady ahd fluttering. 
Flirt, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick elaftick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
alfo' gradual and deliberate openings. Addifohs Spedfator* 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan o’erfhades your clofing eyes; 

Then give one flirty and all thevifion flies. Pope* 

2. A fudden trick. 

Have licence to play, 

At the hedge a flirty 

For a fheet or a ftiirt. Ben. Johnfohs Gypftes. 

3. A pert young hufley. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; I am none of 
his fkains mates. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Several young flirts about town had a defign to caft us out 
of the fafliionabie world. Addifohs Guardian.^ N^. 109. 

Fi-iRTA^TiON. n.f. [ from flirt. ] A quick fprightly mo¬ 
tion. A cant word among,women. 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree¬ 
able flirtation air. Pope. 

To Flit. v.n. [from To fleet or (rom flitter^ Danifh, to re¬ 
move.] 

1. To fly away. 

Likeft it feemeth, in my fimple wit, 

Unto the fair funftiine in Summer’s day. 

That when a dreadful ftorm away is flitj 
Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. Spenf 
His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail flefh ; at laft it flitted is. 

Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs. Fairy 

2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ftill ufed for re¬ 

moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or the ufual 
term. *• 

So hardly he the flitted life does win, 

Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy ^een^ cant. 7. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, de¬ 
parting this life, did flit out one body into fome other. Hooker* 

3, To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing fhot, and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 

Which faften’d, by the foot, the flitting blrd.‘ Dryd. 

Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’s fate ! 

Chang’d to a bird, and fent to flit in air. Pope* 

4, To be flux or unftable. 

Himfelf up high he lifted from the ground. 

And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 

tltxflitting parts, and element unfound. Fairy ^een, 1 . i. 

He ftopt at once the pafTage of his wind, 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden!s Mn. 

Flit. adj. [fromfleet.'] Swift; nimble; quick. 

And in his hand two darts exceeding 
And deadly fharp, he held ; whofe heads were dight, 

In prifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. Fairy 
Flitch, n.f [ phece, Saxon; flycke, Danifli; feche, floche. 
Trench. Skinner.] 7 'he fide of a hog falted and cured. 

'But heretofore ’twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 

On birthdays, feftivals, or days of ftate, 

A fait dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If they had fiefli meat, ’twas delicious fare. Drydehsjuv* 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon ofF the hook, 

Cut out large flices to be fry'd. Swift* 

He fometimes accompanies the prefent with a flitch of 
bacon. fiu'c 

Fli^ttermouse. n.f The bat. 

Flatting, n.f [plir, Saxon, fcandal.j An ofFence; a 


fault. 


Thou telleft my fittings, put my tears into thy bottle. 

from/^AT.] Down; fur; 

With his loll d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 

Mis warm breath blows her flix up as (he lies : 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
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And looks back to him with befeeching eyes. Dryden, 
FlFxwood. n.f. See Hedge-mustard. 

To FLOAT. V. n. [flotter., French.] 

1. 'Fo fwim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike . 

Shew’d mafterfhip in floating. flhakeffcare s Ccric.anus* 
The ark no more now floats^ but feenis on ground, 

Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix d. Mid. P. L. 
That men, being drowned and funk, d6 float the ninth 
day, when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Brown* 
Three bldft’ring nights, born by the fouthern blafl, 

I floated y and difeokr’d land at laft. Dryden’s Mn. b. vh 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor, Dryden* 
On frothy billows thoiifands float the ftream. 

In Climb’rolls mail, with love of farther fliore. Phillips* 
Carp are very apt to float away W'ith frefh water. Mortimer* 

2. To move without labour in a fluid. ** 

What divine moriftersj O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas ! Dryd. Ind. Emp* 
Swift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 

Stretch their broad plumes, 2ii\A fl^^at upon the w’ind. Pope. 

3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe. 

Floating viiions make not deep impreftions enough to leave 
in the mind clear, diftinft, Jafting ideas. Locke* 

To Float, v.a. To cover with water. 

Proud Padlolus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden funds. Dryden s Mn* 
Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town half floated 
by a deluge. Addifords Remarks on Italy* 

Now frrioaks with fhow’rs the mifty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguiflb’d round. Pope’s Statius* 
The vaft parterres a thoufand hands {hall make; 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope, 
Float, n.f* [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of flowing; the flux; the contrary to the ebb. A 
. fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are 
now at their higheft float. Hooker., Preface. 

Of this kind is fome difpofitlon of bodies to rotation, par¬ 
ticularly from Eaft to Wefl; of which kind we conceive the 
main float and refloat of the fea is, which is by confent of the 
univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacofi’s Nat. Hiftory* 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to fwim upon the water. 

They took it for a {hip, and, as it came nearer, for a boat; 
but it proved zfloat of weeds and rufhes. L’Ejirange’s Fables., 
A pafTage for the weary people make; 

With ofier floats the {landing water ftrow. 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Drydehs Virgil. 

3. The cork or quill by which the angler difeovers the bite of 
a fi{h. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, fometimes cart¬ 
ing a little of it into the place where your float fwims. IValun. 

4. A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the float or floor, which is eighteen 
foot fquare, and one deep. Mortimer’s Husbandry* 

Flo'aty. adj. Buoyant and fwlmming a-top. 

The hindrance to {lay well is the extreme length of a fhip, 
efpecially if {he be floaty^ and want fharpnefs of way for¬ 
wards. Raleigh’s Effayu 

FLOCK, n.f [plocc, Saxon.] 

1. A company ; ufually a company of birds or beafts. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame. 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 

How will {he love when the rich golden fhaft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all afFedlions elfe 

That live in her. ^ Shakefp. Ttvelfth Night. 

2. A company of fheep, diftinguifhed from herds.^ which are of 
oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung, Milton, 
France has a flieep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to 
mew that the riches of the country confifted chiefly \n flocks 

and pafturage. Jddifon on ancient Medals. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor by 

.7 A . , . ^ H- 

4. [r xom fcccus.] A lock of wool. 

A houfe well furnilh’d {hall be thine to keep; 

And; for bed, I can Iheer my {heep. * Dryden' 
To Flock, w.«. [from the noun.] To gather in crowds or 
large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen fed to him every day, and fleet 
the t,me carelefly. simhf As you like it. 

Upon the return of the ambaflaflors, the poor of all forts 
together to the great mafter’s houfe. Kmlles’s Hiflory. 

Others xznfochng out of their houfes to the general fup- 

plication. ^ a/t ••• o 

^ , 2 Mac. HI. j 8. 

f people flocked about him, and that one 

laid, 1 he people come wondering about you, as if it were iq 

































































































































































